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Notes. 


We are happy to announce to our readers that the Life of Father Paul 
Mary Pakenham, which appeared in serial form in our pages some time ago and 
attracted a good deal of notice, will be published in book form shortly, probably 
during November, by Messrs. Sands and Co., of London and Edinburgh. 
Judging from the numerous applications we have had for back numbers of 
Tne Cross (many of them now out of print) containing the serial instalments 
ef this Life, the book should have a rapid sale. Further details as to format, 


price, etc., will appear in our next number, and application for copies of the 
hook can be made to the Office of Tr Cross, Mount Argus, Dublin. 
4 * * * * * * 

Many of our readers?’ subscriptions are pow overdue, and we shall be obliged 

if they are gent in’ without unnecessary delay, as irregularity in the matter 


PAUSCY US Unnecessary trouble, 
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Sfie Faint MHearh and the Fair 
Cae Ladies. 


LTHOUGH he was at all times shy, there were occa- 
sions on which John Coyle’s natural reserve amounted 
to a degree which rivalled the proverbial closeness of the 
oyster. In fact with regard to all affairs of the heart, to 
sums lost on favourites and to the amount of his salary, John 
was as *' ignematic as the Spinx,” to quote a phrase much 
on the lips of the office-boy, Daniel O’Connell Murphy, an 
earnest youth who was endeavouring to give himself a liberal 
education from cigarette-pictures. It is with John in con- 
nection with the first of these contingencies that our story 
deals. 

Doubtless he set about the business with his customary 
caution, but it was soon apparent to anyone with half an 
eye that John was in love with one of the charming Miss 
Martins. But with which? That was the question which 
puzzled the dwellers in Cherry Tree Avenue, a cul-de-sac in 
which the builder’s desire to infuse the inhabitants with a 
pleasant rural feeling was carried out thoroughly—in the 
names of the houses. It began with ‘‘ The Oaks” and 
‘‘ Sycamore Glade,” and ended with ‘‘ Ivy Bunch’ and ‘‘ The 
Fuchsia,” all larger growths being then exhausted. The 
Martins lived in ‘‘ The Pines,’ situate near the bottom of 
the sack, so to speak, so that visitors to it had to run the 
gauntlet of the whole street. How then could John have con- 
cealed the fact that he was in love ? 

It is not usual for all the sisters of the heroine to be intro- 
duced to the reader. Even if they were interesting, they 
would nevertheless be taboo with editors, whose obsession is 
space. But in this case which of the ladies is going to be the 
heroine? Who will get married and live happy ever after ? 
We do not know—until the end. 

For the reader, then, all the Miss Martins must be charm- 
ing and accomplished. There was Miss Bee—I must here 
mention that all the Miss Martins’ Christian names had by 
degrees undergone a metamorphosis, and I hope that the 
genteel reader will not now detect any vulgar Hibernian 
flavour about them—there was Miss Bee, who handled 
Chopin’s chromatic cascades with such vehemence and 
dexterity; Miss Dolly, who could produce such wonderful 
double-bass effects with her contralto voice; Miss Reena, 
whose forte was to appear unconventional, who wore men’s 
collars, Tam-o’-Shanters and baggy clothes when hobble 
skirts were at their tightest, and who smoked an occasional 
cigarette; Miss Imogen, who was perpetually crocheting, 
who could always carry out the latest and most intricate modes 
in hair-dressing, who drank tea seven times a day and was 
always late for meals, but who darned the family stockings 
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with the greatest good humour; and Miss May, ka 
dance-music, gardened or kept accounts with equal ski De ie 
remaining members of the household were the young adies 
mother, a widow, and Miss Martin, their Aunt Julia. 

As mentioned before, although he had taken to visiting 
“The Pines ” twice a week, exclusive of Sundays, our hero ; 
intentions were still a mystery. When he took out his adorec 
one it must have been under cover of at least two of her 
sisters. Once or twice, it is true, when the others were a 
gaged in tennis tournaments, he had taken Miss Bee to the 
theatre, with Aunt Julia as chaperone. Aunt Julia — 
old maid who tried to maintain her independence by teaching 
the backward children of ogres who underpaid her disgrace: 
fully for her services. Now and then she wrote a short sid 
which she sandwiched plea the ie occupation and the 
alterati f her own or her niece’s clothes. 
ees teiain summer evening John Coyle laid down the 
paper in which he had been studying the tennis fixtures. — 

‘‘ There are no tournaments on,’’ he said to himself dis- 
appointedly, “I wonder ought I take the bull by the horns 
and ask alone. 
ang ee eat sudden resolve he sat down and wrote a iota, 
but with equal suddenness tore it up, burned the pieces with 
matches and wrote the following : 

“Tibradden Road, 
“May 29. 
‘* Pear Mrs. Martin, 

‘‘ May I have the pleasure of taking the girls to the ate 
to-morrow evening. There is a great revival of the 
‘Bohemian Girl.’ I am sure they would enjoy Lilla Can- 
tara in the part of the Gipsy Queen. Such an opportunity 
may not occur again for years. I shall call about 7.15. 

‘* Yours sincerely, 
‘* JOHN COYLE.” 

‘“She may come,’’ said John so uaa" “We can go in 

» dress circle and I can pay at the door. 
nWhen sale the einer is had first thought of saying 
“some of the girls,’? but on second thoughts had wor ed it 
as we see. Do not blame him, reader! After all there is a 
limit to what a man in a suburban groove may dare do. ; 

When the letter arrived in ‘‘ The Pines, exclamations oO 
delight arose as each member of the family was made aware 

its contents. 
Pa ese her mother and unt Julia had already sat down 
> breakfast when it was opened. : 
bi eon” exclaimed Bee. jumping up and clapping hee 
hands. ‘‘Isn’t he a perfect dear, mamma! _ Just a Pau ret 
Isn’t he, Aunt Julia? Won’t the others be delighted 1a 

‘““T always knew,” she went on, lowering her erie that 
it was Dolly he was after. He’s so musical and fond o Sng 
ing. Doily’s contralto fetched him. His mentioning the 
contralto proves if.” 


a —— a ae ca 


oy i 
ou are musical yourse ar,’’ sai ili 
cal yourself, dear,” said mamma smiling. 


“se 
Oh, me,”’ said Be i 
e, with the frankness of eighte 7 ee 
en, 
not me. Besides I wouldn’t have him. He's to old Hie 
must be long over thirty.” 1 " 
‘“ Even men of forty h 
Julia, as she looked 
blue eyes. 


ave been known to marry,’’ said Aunt 
at her niece out of her somewhat pathetic 


Pa rear ee arrived—in time for break- 
- t1er Nair was done up elaboratel 

canehated from a ball which ran out of hei pocket Ai 

I heard Bee shouting,’ 

bi s the letter from ? ” 

1ere—read it,’ said Bee exci 7 

the opera to-night.” maria 


“Really 2”? exclai 
iene y ?”’ exclaimed Imogen as she took the note. ‘* low 
tee was not a fault with the Martins. 
gues ways knew he had his eye on Reena,”’ said Imogen 
bib net ‘ He admires the tomboy style. See Hoe he 
rie “ale §'PSy's part, though Rosa Ward, the soprano 
eae ree WiOeeaig vee look so nice if she would only 
t é wear decent clothes. Ind 
es I | : eed, mamma, 
Hoe hoe Pe et oe her wedding clothes pouiaelt 
; ’ € s at la la rec aS i 
hi Mg y appeared, ‘‘ here’s something that 
ae 
How’s ¢ CU en Sy 
es fehl geile ec map tase the note. She had on a 
wic i s se an ack Frene fat 2 i 
ars Imogen looked disapprovingly. sialic een globe 1s 

” . . . 3 
a eh she said, ising from the table “you had 
ed long ago. Indeed you ought to have your 
a more at heart. Don’t come a show to-ni 
Ppe as o-night any- 

ee 
I won’t,”’ said R 
i 7 eena after her. 
being dowdily dressed and ke 
in her wardrobe. 
““T bet you anything,” 

MN) g,’’ she went on 
rath Se gone Coyle is dead nuts on 
alway *s ty perio 
es 8 eb Sy S type, so superior that they can’t be too 
ee * en I met him the other day he had on one of those 
ea Fo she knitted for him. Well I hope when she’s 
= oa : a try to be in time for meals—maybe you’d tend 
Bev Jods roc Aunt oe for to-night,’’ She called after 

is » was at the moment leaving the r, 

> room. 

plate have the smallest hands in the family,” 
s ; ‘4 / "i i 
re y, as May smiled ‘ Borrowing again ”’ 

rb be Hel ihee beautiful girl and her mother’s idol 
ube me ey beste mistaken,’ said the latter afterwards to 

: : Vil se r i 
niet te the whee! ee it is dear May that will be the 


In the evening the girls dressed with the aid of mamma and 


ce 


juee tase d 
she said as she sat down sedately, 


‘’ We're all going to 


She did not really enjoy 
pt what she called occasionals 


slangily, “that it is 
Soft fellows like him 
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Aunt Julia, The latter's wardrobe was largely drawn upon 
—her cherry-coloured sash, her gloves, her amethyst pendant, 
even her little buckled shoes adorned Miss Reena’s feet. 

* Shall | wear a fascinator or go in my hair ?’’ Imogen was 
saying when their escort’s knock resounded through the 
house. 

Our lover was ushered into the drawingroom. 

“The girls are ready,’* said Mrs. Martin, after she had 
greeted him. ‘‘ I will go and fetch them.” 

John sank into a chair and wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead. It was a still, sultry evening. The walk along 
Cherry Tree Avenue had been trying. His footsteps had re- 
sounded unnaturally. As he knocked at the door of ‘‘ The 
Pines’? he had distinctly seen the McMullens, the Byrnes 
and the Whelans coming to their windows to watch him. 

‘“ Heavens,’’ he now thought remorsefully, “‘ why didn’t 
I ask her to come alone? Why didn’t I post that first letter ? 
| hope anyhow there won’t be more than two of them. Three 
is a harem.”’ 

He jingled his money in his pockets through nervousness 
and looked expectantly at the door. He heard voices on the 
stairs. Was hers among them? | The door opened and Miss 
Bee entered, followed by Miss Reena. 

* Oh, how good of you to take us to hear Madame Can- 
tara!’ Bee shouted at him, gushingly. ‘* Really you are too 
generous, Mr. Coyle. Isn’t he, mamma? ‘I dreamt that I 
dwelt in ’—How I love music! Don’t you, Mr. Coyle?” 

John was looking relieved that he had only two ladies to 
escort and disappointed that the one he wanted was not one 
of them. He was mentally deciding which operas on next 
week's programme a certain person was going to hear alone 
with him, and was wishing Miss Bee was not so loud and 
frisky when three other visions sailed gracefully into the 
room. Visions they literally were, for John but dimly real- 
ised their presence. His head swam and his wicked genius 
distinctly shouted : 

“No, I’m d—d if I'll take five! This is not fair!» 

With his bodily voice he greeted them all politely. Astonish- 
ment and dismay possessed him. He hardly cared whether 
his beloved was among them or not. He vaguely heard their 
voices and saw their forms, clad in only too attractive hues. 

He was bewildered at their shimmer and their chatter and 
their number. Five! Wild thoughts of pretending to go 
for a cab and never coming back flashed through his mind, 
but he dismissed them as base. Taxis were then uncommon 
and it would cause delay to go for one. Besides it wanted but 
two days to the end of the month. Anyone who ever lived 
on a salary knows what that ‘signifies. The wretched man 
felt feverishly in his pockets. He could just cover it, allow- 
ing for chocolates for five and a taxi home. No, the journey 
up Cherry Tree Avenue must be on foot. 

The ladies were filing down the stairs now, John in their 
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midst. They were at the door, they were on the garden path. 
Miss Bee’s ‘soprano and Miss Dolly’s contralto united in 
shouting adieus to mamma in the window. Now they were 
walking down Cherry Tree Avenue. As they proceeded a 
rustle ran along the street—not jndeed from Zephyrus play- 
ing in the pines or cool Boreas in the oaks, for not a kindly 
sheltering branch overhung the whole road. It was a rustle 
of window-curtains being drawn aside, of blinds being let up, 
of windows being thrown open, of heads bobbing against one 
another in their owners’ endeavour to get a good view—a 
rustle of whispers and giggles and beckoning hands, while 
our hero heard as if it were shouted from end to end of the 
Street : 

“There are the five Miss Martins going out with their 
young man!” 

There and then his resolve was taken. He would no longer 
be a laggard in love. 


A week later John was knocking once more at ‘‘ The Pines.”’ 
Aunt Julia trembled a little as she heard his voice on the 
Stairs. We have been told that Aunt Julia was an old maid, 
but not how old. She was thirty-two. You were mistaken, 
reader, if you had imagined her as plain. She had the pret- 
tiest brown hair and sapphire-blue eyes and the whitest teeth. 
But she was thin and worn from over-work and want of suffi- 
cient sleep. This evening she wore a gown that matched her 
eyes and contrasted with her brown hair. She looked lovely. 

“ What a pity the young ladies and the mistress is all out 
at the tennis match,’” said Mary as she let John into the hall. 
‘' There’s only Miss Julia in.”’ 

‘‘ Please tell Miss Martin Iam here,”? John answered rather 
coldly to the maid. ‘I will come to the drawingroom.” 

In a short time Aunt Julia ran lightly down the stairs. 
John kissed her gently as she came into the room. 

‘ [believe I have you alone this evening,’ he said. ‘‘ To- 


night, darling, I will tell them that we are to be married in a 
month.” 
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She Highway of the Cross. 


V. THE SANHEDRIN. 


\ treading the highway of the Cross, it was in the Eternal 
| Counsels and so was pleasing to the Sacred Heart of 
our Lord that He should stand six times a prisoner before 
earthly tribunals, thrice before those representing the supreme 
ecclesiastical authority, and thrice before those representing 
the supreme civil power. Annas had insolently questioned 
flim, and permitted without rebuke his servant to strike Him. 
Thence He had been led to the council-hall of the palace of the 
high-priest and had appeared before the members of the 
Sanhedrin. After an interval of over an hour, during which 
Ile suffered cruelties and insults from the guards and servants, 
[le was again, when day had broken, placed before this coun- 
cil for a trial and condemnation which should have some 
appearance of legal formality and consequently of validity. 

The tribunal known as the Sanhedrin was at this period the 
supreme council and court of justice among the Jews. — Its 
jurisdiction extended to all religious questions, and to all civil 
cases (at least in Judea, Samaria and Idumea), except a Mery 
few of highest importance which Rome _ reserved to her 
governors. The date and occasion of its origin are uncertain. 
In the form in which it is found during the lifetime of our 
Lord and the Apostles, it was probably instituted early in the 
Machabean period (B.c. 168-63). These princes, called also 
smoneans, entirely engrossed in a valiant struggle to free 
their country from the yoke of Syria, left the supreme manage- 
ment of religious and civil affairs to this national council. 
After their time, when Palestine had become a Roman pro- 
vince, Rome, following her custom of leaving to subject 
peoples their national religion and institutions, had permitted 
the Sanhedrin to retain its pre-eminent position and authority, 
except only the power of life and death. Its persoxnel was 
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composed of seventy-one members, including the president, 
taken from three orders in the state, the families of the high- 
priests, the scribes or doctors of the law, and the ancients or 
heads of the great families. Twenty-three members appear 
to have been sufficient to form a legal assembly, but for crimi- 
nal cases more were required. Their place of meeting had 
been within the precincts of the Temple in a hall called Gazith 
(i.e., of hewn or square stones) at the eastern end of the sacred 
court, but on the deposition of the last ethnarch, Archelaus, 
and the coming of the Roman Procurators, they held their 
sittings in the Gentiles Porches, and later on in a hall in the 
lower town. Three years before our Saviour’s Passion they 
seem to have had no fixed place of meeting; and St. John’s 
Gospel seems to imply that the second assembly held for our 
Lord’s condemnation was, like the first, at the high-priest’s 
palace. 

It is, then, just after the light of day had broken over the 
crowded and awakening city, that our Lord found Himself for 
a second time arraigned before this supreme tribunal of Israel. 
The members have taken their places in a semi-circle, sitting 
on their heels in oriental fashion, on rich carpets or cushions. 
Against the cold of early morning they are wearing a second, 
shorter, tunic of white wool over the inner one, and _ their 
cloaks of rich and divers coloured cloth are drawn close with 
the easy grace of life-long habit; their girdles and sandals 
show their high rank—folds of silk or muslin of varied hues, 
are turban-wise round their heads. In the centre on a raised 
dais is the Nasi, or President, Joseph Caiphas, high-priest for 
the time being. Next to him is the Saga, or Vice-President, 
Annas still reverenced by the people as the legitimate high- 
priest, who was the guiding spirit of the whole proceeding. 
At each end of the semi-circle is a secretary, one to record 
favourable evidence and votes, the other the adverse evidence 
and votes. A majority of one may acquit, but not condemn, 
and any witnesses coming forward must be heard. A small 
crowd of guards, servants and students-of-law are standing 
looking on. Among the Ancients, or nobles, our Lord had 
at least one friend, Joseph of Arimathea, ri¢h, powerful, of 
high birth, and influential with the Roman Procurator ; among 
the scribes, Nicodemus, rich and virtuous, and ‘‘ a master in 
Israel’: and the pious and learned Pharasee, Gamaliel, 
teacher of St. Paul. These three, and other upright-and just 
men we may be sure, had not been summoned, so that when 
our Lord raised His eyes, weary and heavy with pain, He 
sees no friendly or pitying face. He and they know that they 
are met again only to condemn with some appearance of 
legality. Already they had heard the witnesses unhappily 
contradicting each other. Already had Caiphas, descending 
from the dais and coming face to face with our Lord admini- 
stered the solemn oath adjuring Him to tell them if He were 
the Messias, the Son of God, and had heard Him declare that 
He was, and that hereafter they would see Him ‘‘ seated at 
the right hand of the Majesty of God, and coming on the 
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clouds of heaven.’’ Already they had rent their garments 
in sign of horror, and adjudged Him deserving of death. 
What then would they now! What cunning guides their 


_tiatred! Why this haste! Despite the interval between the 


hearing of the witnesses and this condemnation, despite the 
weal of day, their proceeding is illegal, because it is still the 
same day as that of the hearing, because the smoke of the 
Morning sacrifice has not been seen ascending from the 
Temple, because the assembly itself is not a full one, and the 
Wilhesses in defence have not been heard, nor opportunity 
alforded for any to speak in favour of the accused. Neverthe- 
loss there is some pretence of complying with the law, and they 
Must hasten to get the Procurator to take up the case, and 


rarty out the death sentence, for his stay in the city is sure 


lo be of the briefest, and perhaps if they act energetically and 
prudently they may drive him to do so at once, and all be 
accomplished before sun-down, the commencement of the great 
Sabbath, i.e., the Sabbath within the octave of the Pasch. 
Therefore our Lord now stands before them again. In the 
interval—of over an hour—He has been at the mercy of their 
rough and cruel servants and attendants. These have beaten 
Ili with hand and fist, and spat upon Him, and mocked 
Him, and twisting His white linen head-dress round so as to 
cover His eyes, have bidden Him look through its folds, and 
tell them who it is that strikes again. So that now the appeal 
of exhaustion and helplessness, of pain and anguish is 
sivonger, yet as fruitless, as before to the Sanhedrin assembly. 
Ile is again interrogated: ‘‘ If thou be the Christ, tell us.’’ 
Then He speaks: whatever He might say they would not 
believe Him, whatever remonstrance He might make, they 
would not answer Him, however innocent He might prove 
Himself to be they would not let Him go; but hereafter they 
would see Him “sitting on the right hand of the power of 
God.’’ On this all exclaim: ‘‘ Art thou then the Son of 
God?’’ He answers that what they say is true—He is the 
Son of God. No further need then of witnesses. ‘*‘ We have 
heard it from His own mouth.” 


In the Mosaic law the penalty for blasphemy was death by 
stoning. The hatred and cunning of the leaders of the San- 
hedrin had carried them swiftly to sentence of condemnation, 
but the authority to execute it was no longer theirs. Rome 
had reserved to herself the ‘‘ Jus Gladii,’’ the power of life and 
death. 

Our Lord stood before them, weak, suffering, deserted, 
friendless, still ‘the glory of Israel,’’ the ‘* Anointed,’’ their 
Prophet, King and Priest, but now made an outcast and pass- 
ing from them to the Gentiles, He in Whose light these should 
walk, and in Whose brightness their kings rejoice; passing 


by the bitter way from condemnation to death to penalty of 
death ! 


Some of their members are selected and appointed by the 
Sanhedrin to proceed at once to the citadel, an armed guard 
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conveying the prisoner, and demand in the name of their 
nation the vindication of their ancient sacred law that Rome 
was pledged to respect, demand it of a stranger and a wor- 
shipper of false gods, but who was the representative of the 
great empire that, arising in the “islands from afar,’’ had 
gathered to herself the Asiatic conquests of the Greek, now 
held Palestine in her firm grasp, and the eagles of whose 
legionaries in very deed looked down from the high plateau 
of Acra upon the courts of the House of the God of Israel. 


PLActip WaAREING, C.P. 


Gat D’Ossofe. 


(JUNE, 1912.) 


Across the long wide vale of Ossola, 

The lone white churches answer chime on chime, 
Strange circling chimes with jangling undertones 
Of sorrow and penitential pain, 

The passing-bells of time 

Down-wandering from afar 

Across the road and streamside stones 

From forest unto forest in the rain. 

Since that grey afternoon 

Wax'd and wan’d hath many a moon, 

Yet ever and again 

Marching thro’ life I hear and see 

The lone bells high-withdrawn, yet near 

As death to life, eternity to time, 

The grey clouds clinging to each mountain-side, 
The sternly circling chime, 

Notes of mystery and fear, 

And doomful monody, 

Yet mingling hope and gladness in their tones, 
Along life’s midway road unfailingly, 

Over time’s river-marge of stones,— 
Spirit-voices near yet far 

Across the vale of Ossola, 

The valley long and wide. 


" 
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EADERS of the Prose Sagas will remember how one of 

their greatest heroes (King Olaf of Norway, the re- 

doubtable warrior and Christian conyert) once sent his chap- 
lain, Thangbrand, on a mission to heathen Iceland. 

Thangbrand arrived in the island about the time of 
Michaelmas; and one of his first sermons had for subject the 
Holy Angels—their superhuman power and beauty and skill. 
He told how these angels praised God with music, subdued 
the evil spirits who opposed His Providence, and sped to and 
fro upon Fis errands, shining with a light above the sun. And 
while he yet spoke, one of his hearers—an Icelandic chief, 
named Hall—exclaimed that now he dimly saw of what ex- 
eceding glory must be the God Who had such noble creatures 
to serve Him! And the chief and many others soon after 
received baptism. 

‘This story, though it may not be literally true, illustrates a 
truth, the obscuring of which is responsible for much of the 
UieChristian superstition and grotesque error that has gathered 
round the belief in angels. An unprejudiced mind, brought 
into contact with the Christian view of the matter, and hear- 
ing, lor the first time, those facts about angels which should 
tightly oeeupy the foreground of Christian thought, could 
hut come to the conclusion of the Icelandic chief—to a faith, 
at onee pure and vivid, in the Host of Heaven which sur- 
rounds the Throne, and fulfils the biddings of the King. 

Bul the belief in guardian spirits is too instinctive and 
deep-rooted to exist only in unprejudiced minds; and truths 
Which everyone accepts are bound to suffer from accretions 
and mutilations, according to the mental enlightenment and 
degree of instruction of those who hold them. 

rhe Jews, as we know from the Old Testament, had a very 
heautiful conception of the angels attendant on Jehovah; a 
conception all the more striking because of the stern mono- 
theism and dread of idolatry with which any attempt to 
envisage the Unseen had to reckon. But when the Chosen 
People were exiled in Babylonia and Persia they came into 
contaet with ideas which polluted this earlier faith, and led 
them into superstitious speculations and theories about the 
power of angels—a kind of angel-deification, which was, how- 
ever, wanting in the reverence inseparable from any real wor- 
ship. The Babylonians and Persians regarded angels—or 
wenii—as spirits with independent power over the fate of men. 
Later dha tradition displays, at one and the same time, an 
overwhelming fear of these spirits and a tendency to belittle 
them. 

The Cabbalists practically identified angels with the stars of 
heaven—with the planets they were supposed to rule, and on 
whose risings and settings their influence depended, Hence, 
the curious Jewish saying that the angels only praised God at 
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night, when the chosen people slept—a distinct suggestion of 
their inferiority. Yet such planetary beings were naturally 
invoked as minor deities; and their names employed in astro- 
logical incantations. 

he Mahometan belief that God created the angels out of 
precious stones bears the impress of the wide-spread fancy that 
the power of each guardian spirit was localised in the plane- 
tary gem—the particular precious stone which was the popular 
emblem of the planet he was thought to rule. 

Tt was also from this later Jewish tradition that Mahomet 
borrowed the cult of the terrible Angel of Death—Azrael the 
Slayer, whose personality stands out so distinctly in legend. 

‘Why dost thou fear the beautiful angel, Death ?”’ is Long- 
fellow’s reproachful question to humanity. Apart from the 
sense of unpardoned sin, which is the sting of Death, there 
is, and can be, but one reason—the trick of envisaging Death 
as an independent Power, acting on his own authority, apart 
from the fiats of Eternal Love. 

Azrael appears, in Oriental fable, as a winged genius, with 
a sword; an uninvited relentless guest whose approach: all the 
Cabbalistic charms, scrawled on threshold and doorpost and 
bedhead, are powerless to check. 

His victim slain, Azrael must wash his terrible weapon, from 
“the life-blood stain’’; and as the water in which he has 
cleansed it at once takes on a fatal quality, it is an immemorial 
Jewish custom (here and there lingering still!) to cast away 
all the water in the house where a death has occurred, lest a 
second death should follow ! 

Innumerable Eastern legends, too, deal with evil angels— 
the idea of whose power and continual presence obsessed popu- 
lar imagination, and rapidly obscured the sense that such 
spirits could only execute evil with God's permission, and 
had no authority apart from it. ‘ 

Many of the early heresies about angel guardians sprang 
from this loose fashion of thinking; this indiscriminate accept- 
ance of current superstition. The Gnostics—for all their 
scholarship and considerable philosophic skill—fell into this 
trap; and followed, like many simpler folk, this line of least 
resistance. Thereto bear witness their talismanic jewels and 
ornaments—-bearing the names or mystic symbols of angels 
and archangels, “‘ to which, especially when engraved on par- 
ticular kinds of stone, a magical power was ascribed ! ”’ 

The angels whose protection was thus invoked were, of 
course, nominally angels of light; but the manner of invoca- 
tion forcibly suggests that the idea of propitiating demons was 
not absent. ’ 

Indeed, in what is commonly known as Magic, it very rarely 
can be absent ; since magical practices are the natural refuge of 
those whose faith in God is not sufficiently strong; and who 
are haunted by a mental picture of angels of light out- 
numbered, and defeated, by spirits of darkness. 

St. Thomas Aquinas brought the right corrective for this 
mental infirmity when he reminded men that there were “twice 
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as many good angels as evil ones.’’ It is as though he would 
employ an argumentum ad hominem; and hearten the timid 
with the contention that, even if the worst came to the worst, 
and every evil angel had as much power as a good one, we 
should still have the force of numbers to fall back on—‘‘ Noli 
timere! Plures enim nobiscum sunt, quam cum illis!’’ 

Or again, as a modern poet has phrased it:  ‘‘ Earth’s 
crammed with Heaven! ”’ 

There is not so much unoccupied space, as superstitious. 
fancy supposes, for the demons to work their will in. 

Fortunately for the world, this spiritual insight has not been 
confined to philosophers and scholars like St. Thomas. 

Belief in the near presence and ever-ready help of the holy 
Angels, the lightning-swift messengers of Divine Providence, 
permeated the popular tradition of the Middle Ages. As 
an historian but little prejudiced in favour of Catho- 
lieism, or of Christian faith of any sort, has aptly 
put it, there was a‘‘vivid sense of angelic presence, 
shown in countless legends of angelic manifesta- 
tions. Even if we take the view that this vivid sense 
ereated the legends, we still leave the origin of that sense un- 
explained. In other words, the discrediting of the legends 
does not alter the truth at the back of them. As Mr. 
Chesterton makes one of his characters say in ‘ Magic’’: 
“You don’t disprove the existence of the Bank of England 
by pointing to a forged bank-note.”’ 

Not that these beautiful traditions deserve, even in metaphor, 
so ugly a name, There is nothing “‘ forged’? about them, 
any more than there is about a wild flower. They are the 
simple product of the soil of faith in which they grew; at a 
stage of scientific knowledge when, the truth of the general 
statement being known, there was less sifting of evidence in 
details than is felt to be necessary now. 

The countless medizeval churches built on rocky. promon- 
tories and lofty hills, and dedicated to the Archangel Michael, 
convey their lesson to modern faith. For every one of these 
buildings speaks of difficulties overcome; of long fatigue and 
discouragement in the teeth of adverse winds; of heavy loads 
carried up well-nigh impassable tracks; of the hindrance, 
perhaps even the actual destruction, of the work, by moun- 
tain storms and torrents. Throughout all such undertakings 
there would be constant invocation of St. Michael, the van- 
quisher of the prince of the powers of the air; and, at the 
end of them natural gratitude, together with the desire for 
continued aid, would give the great archangel’s name to the 
work he had prospered. 

Sometimes, though not by any means invariably, these 
mountain-sanctuaries were raised in obedience to a vision of 
St. Michael. Such was the case with the fifth century 
church-—"' the first St. Michael of the West ’—built on 
Mount Garganus, Rome, and bestowing on that hill its pre- 
sent name of Monte Sant’ Angelo, 

Legend says that the mountain formerly belonged to a 
wealthy farmer named Garganus, who, pasturing his cattle 
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there, found one of the animals, which had strayed and been 
wounded by an arrow, miraculously healed in a lonely cav- 
em, the arrow coming from the wound of its own accord and 
leaving no scar. 

He told the wonder to the Bishop of Siponto, who, after 
fasting and prayer, had a vision of St. Michael, and an 
injunction to build a church over the cavern. 

It will be remembered that it was towards this same 
mountain-sanctuary that Gregory the Great, walking in the 
penitential procession which was traversing the plague- 
stricken streets of Rome, lifted his sorrowful eyes, and saw, 
standing beside it, as it were, the figure of the sworded 
archangel, in the act of putting back into its sheath the sword 
with which he had executed God's judgments on the city. 

Gregory, turning to his fellow-penitents, bade them be of 
good heart, for their prayer was heard. And so, indeed, it 
happened; the pestilence from that hour began to abate. 

Apparitions of St. Michael are also associated with the 
Benedictine Abbey on Mount St. Michael, Cornwall, founded 
by the grant of Edward the Confessor, and with the similar 
monastery on the Norman promontory of the same name, 
founded in A.D. 709 by Aubert, Bishop of Avranches, on the 
site of a heathen temple. 

Both these sanctuaries were favourite places of pilgrimage, 
for both England and France claimed the patronage of the 
great archangel, whose victory over the dragon was for so 
long represented on the coinage of ‘‘ Merrie England ’’—on 
those ten-shilling pieces that derived from him their name of 
‘angel. sc 

It is interesting to note that the miracles of the Apostle of 
Ireland are ascribed, by ancient Celtic tradition, to the aid 
given him by St. Michael, and that continual celebration of 
this is given as the origin of the old communal Michaelmas 
suppers, wherein a great cake would be made from the har- 
vest wheat, marked with a cross, and divided among the 
members of the household, each person’s share being re- 
garded as an earnest of his share in the protection of St. 
Michael, until harvest came again. 

Perhaps we may venture here to see an analogy from the 
Parable of the Tares, and an association of ideas with the 
Harvest at the world’s end, wherein the Angels will be 
reapers. St. Michael too, as most of us know, is represen- 
ted in Christian Art holding a balance in his hand and 
weighing souls, in allusion to his supposed office at the Day 
of Judgment. 

In an old English metrical work—Lydgate’s ‘‘ Vertue of 
the Mass ”—those who are setting out on a journey are 
advised after hearing Mass to recommend themselves io St. 
Michael, ‘‘ for sodayne haste and good prosperyte.’’ The 


* It may be remembered that, until Henry VIII’s time, these gold angels 
bore also a Latin motto in honour of the Sign of Victory—the Holy Cross, by 
which even Angels must conquer. 
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fame of St, Gabriel is added for such as desire ‘ gode 
fydinge ''—probably in recollection of the recorded swiftness 
of that angel's flight. And then follows a lovely little tribute 


{0 the seraph who put on human guise to attend Tobias in 
lit journey, and who is the patron of all wayfarers. 


Raphael! shall be your leche and medycyne.”’ 

It is to be doubted whether the mediaeval travellers to 
Whom Lydgate addressed himself could have felt more need 
Of such companionship on his journey than we moderns on 
vur present darkened pathway. The Feast of the Angel- 
Guardians, like many another loved commemoration, makes 
4 special appeal to us this year, and will receive from most 
of 18 & specially ardent Siesta, 

Dearer even than the thought of Michael himself, leader of 
the host of Heaven, and patron of great nations, will be the 
thought of the un-named companions of individual souls, 
Whom nothing can distract from the charge appointed them 
by the Father, and who, whether visible or invisible, are 
ifily present, in camp and battlefield, lonely outpost and 

pital ward. lt is with the modern as with the ancient 

wends of their intervention. Devout imagination only adds 
Hi embroidery of detail to the great groundwork of truth. 

The late Canon Sheehan, in his pleasant book, ‘‘ Parerga ”’ 
~ fi collection of experiences and reflections—states his per- 
sonal belief in many orders of beings higher than man, 
(hough lower than angels, and filling the gulf, which to him 
Hppears very wide, between human and seraphic intelligence. 
Ilowever that may be, we may, at least, remember with sat- 
isfaetion that God has not committed the care of any human 
soul to these intermediary intelligences. f 

As St. Jerome says of the same matter, the dignity of the 

Soul is such that it requires a Guardian Angel to accompany 
it from birth to death. No less would be sufficient. 
In an Anglo-Saxon poem, attributed to Cynewulf, there 
is a description of the meeting of a disembodied soul with 
its Guardian Angel, of such exceeding beauty, both in phrase 
and sentiment, that, on the principle of keeping the best till 
the last, we will use it to complete and, as it were, bind 
together this gleaner’s sheaf of thoughts. The scene, of 
course, is the threshold of the other world. 

“Then shall be the fairest of delights, when first they 
meet, the Angel and the blessed soul... 

“Then shall the Angel speak—for he hath higher order— 
greet that other spirit, and declare unto it God’s commands. 

“Now, mayest thou fare whether long and oft thou strov- 
est. I will lead thee. The wavs are mild; and the light of 
glory radiantly fevealed. i i 

‘Now art thou a wayfarer unto that holv home where 
never cometh rue; and where is healing for affliction. 

‘“ There shall be rapture of Angels, peace and holiness, and 
rest for souls.’’ Nghe 
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Srance and Germany: A 
Contrast. 


HUNDRED years ago the long struggle for the free- 
dom of Europe from the dominion of one man 
culminated in the crowning victory of Waterloo. The 
struggle had been a long one waged with varying fortunes. 
Sometimes it seemed as it all was lost, but English statesmen 
saw the mighty issues that were at stake, and they pursued 
their task unflinchingly to the end. z 
And now history repeats itself. Once more ‘‘ dark deep 
plots of patient skill’’ laid with infinite care and perfected 
with all the resources of modern science have fully emerged 
into the light of day. The bolder spirits in Germany have 
openly proclaimed the end at which their Fatherland aims, 
the subjugation of the world and the imposition of German 
Kultur on the unwilling nations. The dream of Napoleon is 
to be realized, and the same means which he used are employed 
for the same end. Like our fathers we live in a time 


When desolated countries, towns on fire, 
Are but the avowed attire 
Of warfare waged with desperate mind 
Against the life of virtue in mankind, 
Assaulting without ruth 
The citadels of truth ; 
While the fair gardens of civility, 
By ignorance defaced, 
By violence laid waste, 
Perish without reprieve for flower or tree.* 


The struggle that has been forced upon us threatens to 
be a long and arduous one; and we need all our courage and 
determination to carry it on to the end, without counting the 
cost or allowing ourselves be dismayed by the prospect of 
its possible duration. It is not the time then for us Catholics. 
to yield to feelings or influences which would tend in the 
least to dishearten us, especially when they arise from false 
or distorted views. Catholics as a rule have formed a just 
idea of the war and of the need of waging it with vigour and 
perseverance ; but unfortunately there is a small minority com- 
posed of those who, owing to prejudices attributable to want 
of reflection, take but a lukewarm interest in the great cause 
in which we are engaged. 

First there is the rejtidibe against “infidel France,” as our 
gallant ally is called. I must grant that France is infidel in 


* Wordsworth’s Ode: The Morning of the Day appointed for a general 
Thanksgiving, January 18, 1816. 
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the sense that her official rulers ignore religion. The Church 
of France, however, lives and thrives, and though shorn of the 
prestige, wealth, and temporal power which she formerly en- 
Joyed, her roots are fixed firmly in the soil, and all the efforts 
of her enemies to uproot her have proved powerless. We 
can say of her in our own day ‘‘ comme elle est belle, cette 
Leglise de France ’’ in a higher and truer sense than the great 
Bossuet could in his. Never were her ministers more pure 
and devoted, never were her children more fruitful in every 
good work, never were her clergy and laity alike more closely 
united with the Holy See. The age long distrust of Rome 
has passed away: and unhesitating unquestioning obedience 
to the commands of the Sovereign Pontiff has taken its place. 
When Pius the Tenth. issued an ordinance which doomed 
large numbers of the clergy to privation and want, it was 
cheerfully accepted. One of the surest signs of the vigour 
of the Church in any country is the missionary zeal and 
activity which she displays; and certainly no Church can 
stand this test so successfully as the Church of France. There 
are those who are impressed by the evidences of power and 
material prosperity, and who think the Church is in a bad 
way when she does not appear in external splendour before 
an admiring world. They forget that: we are the followers 
of the Crucified, that the Cross, as it is the standard of the 
Church, so also is her strength, and that she never so per- 
fectly resembles her Divine Founder as when ‘she suffers. 
Those who are acquainted with the state of religion in France’ 
at the present day, and whose knowledge enables them to 
compare it with what it was in the eighteenth century, may 
well be astonished at the change. Mr. Belloc, who is an 
acknowledged authority on the subject, wrote some years 
ago: ‘It is safe to say that where one adult of the educated 
classes concerned himself seriously with the Catholic Faith 
and Practice in France before the Revolution, there are five 
to-day.’ Then ‘‘ few of the middle classes went to Mass in 
the great towns, hardly any of the artisans” (‘“‘ The French 
Revolution,’’ p. 228). The revival of religion, however, 
which had been steadily going on before the war was thrown 
into the shade by the change which began on the outbreak of 
hostilities. The special correspondent of the Church Times 
wrote from France last May: ‘‘I was prepared to observe a 
change. Ifoundarevolution. . . I became thoroughly 
aware that it is not in one class or two classes of people that 
this change shows itself. It has affected all ; the official classes 
—whose posts would not have been worth a week’s purchase 
not so long ago had they been seen among the devots—quite 
as much as the rest. Rich and poor, xoblesse, petit bourgeois, 
la classe owvriére—men and women alike have all been drawn 
into this movement that rises in sacrifice and flows ever more 
strongly on to the God of sacrifice, finding its inspiration, its 
strength and stay in the Sacrifice; for it is in the Mass that it 
all centres."’ The same correspondent, writing August 7, 
says: “‘ The army has gone to the front, there to practise 
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religion, as no army in the field has ever done before.” [ will 
not believe that any calamity can revive the faith once a man 
has really lost it: experience testifies to the contrary. If then 
under the stress of misfortune the faith appears, we may con- 
clude with certainty that it was there all the time, though it 
lay dormant. It is calumnious, then, to speak of France as 
infidel, and one must strangely mistake the evidences of the 
divine purpose if he despairs of the land of St. Louis and 
of Blessed Joan of Arc, of La Salette and Lourdes. We are 
the allies not merely of the French Government, but also of 
the French nation, for all France is united as one man in one 
sacred cause ; and we need not fear that God will fail to defend 
a people to whom He has already given such marks of special 
love. 

On the other hand, many Catholics entertain a strong pre- 
judice in favour of Germany arising from the mistaken notion 
that she is deeply religious. This notion is due in no small 
measure to the fact that the Kaiser has God continually on 
his lips, and attributes to His help every new victory. In his 
earlier years the Kaiser had for intimate associates men of 
very shady character, as a celebrated legal process revealed ; 
but it is stated that fifteen or sixteen years ago, in the religious 
slang of a past age, he ‘‘ found the Lord,’’ and ever since he 
has considered himself as the chosen instrument of the 
Almighty for high enterprises. Such delusions, having no 
foundation in reason, are unassailable by reason; and they 
often persist in minds otherwise sane. There is, however, 
method in his madness; and while he himself remains ‘‘ an 
orthodox believer of the Lutheran brand,’’ his shrewdness 
leads him to curry favour with Catholics and Moslem alike. 
If he presents altars to Catholic churches, he also sends a 
lamp to burn before the tomb of Saladin in the famous mosque 
at Damascus. 

The rulers of the German Empire, the Kaiser chief among 
them, know how to exploit men of all shades of thought for 
their own ends. They pay Catholic priests and Lutheran 
ministers to teach religion, while they appoint professors who 
decry it. The result is that, with the exception of the Catholic 
body, the Germans of the Empire on the whole, especially the 
educated classes, are utter disbelievers in the articles of the 
Christian faith. Two chief forces have been and are still at 
work to produce this effect, godless science and Biblical 
Criticism. Haeckel, professor at Jena, may be regarded as a 
typical exponent of science completely divorced from God: 
and his writings, some of them within the comprehension of 
even the imperfectly educated, have exercised an immense in- 
fluence on the German mind. He is a virulent opponent of 
the truths of Christianity of which his writings show him to 
be profoundly ignorant. Scientists of the Haeckel type are 
ably seconded by the professors of theology and philosophy 
and the allied sciences. Some of these, for example the 
Assyriologist Jensen of Marburg and Drews, professor of 


philosophy at Karlsruhe, following the late pastor at Bremen, 


marvellous industry and painstaking, subject every part of 
Scripture, much of whose contents they regard as myth or 


Sacred Writings have no divine character in the proper sense 
of the term at all. Miracles are antecedently impossible; and 
the prophecies of the Bible, especially those which foretell 
future events with precision, are utterances dating from a time 
Subsequent to the events which they pretend to foretell. These 
are the men whose lectures and personal influence form the 


teaching of the professors has found a favourable soil in which 
to grow and flourish. The Germans are a gross people whose 
sensual instincts are abnormally strong: hence the removal of 
the restraints of religion is particularly welcome to them. 

_ If then we exclude the Catholic body, and this has little 
influence on German thought outside itself{—indeed it is a 


of their educated compatriots it is simply dead. These have 


holding pitiably antiquated notions. This contempt and the 
ill-concealed hostility which accompanies it explain the co- 


Great Britain, an influence which becomes more marked as 
time goes on, and to which the war will certainly not put an 
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VI. THE SIEGE OF ANTWERP.—THE RETREAT. 


(By A PAssIonIsT CHAPLAIN WITH THE BELGIAN ARMY.) 

T may easily be imagined with what anguish of heart we 

made our hurried preparations for the retreat. We felt 

like men hunted with wanton violence from their homes, forced 

to abandon almost all their goods and to face the bleak future 
in a strange and unknown land. 

We had been but half-an-hour on the march when a shell 
suddenly exploded within a little distance of us. It would 
not be easy to describe the intense disquietude caused us bv 
this incident—or rather by what it might portend. Had the 
Germans got wind of our departure and were they in pur- 
suit? There were some minutes of racking tension. Happily 
our fears were groundless, for no second shot broke the silence 
of the night. Why the enemy had fired at all was not clear. 
Possibly our gunners had made too much noise and so had 
received this timely reminder of the golden quality of silence 
during a retreat, or—what is more likely—the Germans may 
have suspected that fresh munitions were being brought up 
and had a mind to impede the operation. At all events, if they 
had known our army was in full retreat from Antwerp they 
certainly would not have missed the chance of pursuing us: 
and our alarm though groundless was not unreasonable. 

A little further on, at a cross-roads, we were obliged to make 
a halt so that other troops might pass: it was eleven o’clock 
before our own turn came to take our place in the long drawn 
out line of regiments. Not till then began in stern reality the 
meiancholy march of the Flemish army across the dear soil 
of Flanders. The cold, dank mist of that October night lay 
on the friendly fields like a veil of mourning: the trees stood 
up like. spectres by the way, and the homesteads that dotted 
the countryside looked abandoned and dead. It was as though 
our Flemish motherland knew us, her children, no more, or 
coldly looked on us as fugitives fleeing from her embrace 
With heavy, reluctant steps we march on—still on. Now atic 
then—every hour or so—we halt for a little rest; but when 
the words of command, ‘‘ Forward—March,”’ ring out, we feel 
more fatigued and dispirited than before. As we pass through 
the villages the people gather in groups on their door-steps : 
most of them have not seen us since the beginning of the war 
and they gladly sacrifice their night’s tepose to salute the 
defenders of their country on this sorrowful march past. They 
gaze on us with stolid, mournful eyes, and we, silent as the 
dead, tramp on into the unknown. 

Towards two o'clock in the morning we reached the river 
Escaut: then began for us a veritable purgatory of suspense 
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Were there too many troops for the passage of the river? Or 
had the bridge by which we were to cross not yet been com- 
pleted? Whatever the matter was, our column had to stand 
still and saw no prospect of advancing. The night was bitter 
cold, the more so in that country of waterways: a thick, heavy 
fog soaked into our clothing and there we stood with shiver- 
ing limbs and chattering teeth, simply marking time. It was 
only every quarter of an hour or so that we were able to 
advance a few paces: and day was already breaking as we 
crossed the Escaut by a bridge constructed in hot haste by 
our engineers. We felt a new sense of security when we 
had safely reached the further bank: the Germans could no 
longer so readily cut off our retreat with this broad river lying 
between. 

We marched through Rupelmonde and on to Elversele, 
where we were to be quartered. We reached the latter place 
at ten o’clock and had already made our preparations for pass- 
ing the night there when we received a reminder of the vener- 
able adage, ‘‘Man proposes but God disposes.’’ <A fresh 
order despatched our battalion to Hamme, with instructions to 
mount guard, and, if need were, to cover the retreat of the 
army. ‘‘Forward’’ again! We crossed the river Durme, 
and some of our men took their place in the trenches, whilst 
the rest concealed themselves in neighbouring farmhouses 
ready to make their presence felt if occasion demanded. 

As we were fatigued to death we looked forward naturally 
to a good rest that night, and at eight o’clock some of us were 
already stretched on straw in a barn, Sleep did not need 
coaxing, but our slumbers were not long undisturbed. We 
awoke to still another order: we must proceed at once to 
Lokeren, where we arrived at last at half-past two in the morn- 
ing.. The little town was full of soldiers of all colours and of 
all arms of the service. I asked the doctor whether our quarters 
would be assigned to us in the usual way. ‘* My dear friend,’” 
he replied, ‘‘if I can get hold of a bundle of straw I shall 
throw myself down on it and ask no questions of anyone.” I 
understood that I must look out for myself, and I succeeded 
in finding a billet at a shopkeeper’s who had worked hard all 
night to be of service to the soldiers. I was afoot again early 
in the morning, for no one knew where I was staying and my 
battalion might be ordered to leave at any moment. Fortu- 
nately for me it was just on the point of marching out to en- 


camp ata little distance from the town, near the railway line ta 


Ghent. 

We fancied we had left the enemy far behind, but towards 
mid-day, without the slightest warning, a shell exploded close 
to the railway line. What could be the meaning of it? . . . 
As the first shot was not followed by others we came to the 
conclusion that it had been fired more or less at- random and 
without any definite aim. Half an hour afterwards, however, 
as the soup was being handed round, several shrapnel shells 
visited us in quick succession, There was no longer room for 
doubt: our position had been discovered! As the ground 


on which we were did not favour defensive fighting, the major 
mounted his horse, the soldiers seized their arms and accoutre- 
ments, and all fled towards the place which seemed to offer 
the safest cover. Our gunners meanwhile kept up a spirited 
fire until their ammunition was exhausted. This seemed to 
have some effect upon the Germans: for they hesitated a 
while, and we taking advantage of the momentary respite 
put a broad stream between ourselves and the enemy. 

During this skirmish I had been called to attend a wounded 
soldier, but on my arrival he was apparently dead. He Lad 
been laid on two little tables in an inn and the life blood was 
streaming from his wounds. I administered Extreme Unction 
conditionally and hastened to rejoin my battalion. When I 
regained the road the scene that met my eyes was a very 
triumph of chaotic disorder. Lokeren had just been bom- 
barded and the inhabitants were fleeing in all directions. They 
ran driving their wheelbarrows, carts and cattle helter-skelter 
among the ranks of the soldiers. But in time of war every- 
thing must yield to the necessities of the army, and so those 
poor people were ordered peremptorily to stand aside and not 
throw the files of soldiery into disorder. In a little while the 


scattered units of the battalion were once more formed into 
marching order. 


Suddenly a courier brought a verbal order to our colonel | _ 


to lead his men back and put them in line of battle. 

“* Bring me this order in writing,’’ was the colonel’s answer, 
‘and I will obey it: otherwise, no! ’’ 

The courier did not return. 

Meanwhile the colonel gave us his reasons for his laconic 
reply. ‘‘I cannot be expected to expose my men in the cir- 
cumstances simply in response to a verbal communication. If 
the affair should not succeed, it would be said that the order 
had never been given or had been misunderstood. But that 
would not give back life to fallen soldiers.’’ And we fully 
appreciated his point of view. 

We waited for some time, and finally received orders to 
advance towards Saffelaere, distant about two hours’ march 
from the Dutch frontier. We arrived there towards evening, 
and although the locality was full of troops, the doctor and } 
succeeded in finding quarters in a hay-loft. We promised 
ourselves a good rest, but met with disappointment again: for 
at eleven o’clock came once more the order to advance. 

Soldiers ran hither and thither in the darkness, looking for 
their respective regiments or battalions. As one went along, 
one was stopped at every moment and overwhelmed with ques- 
tions, for most of which one had no reply. 

The midnight hour was striking from the church clock when 
our own battalion was at last got together. And so our 
journey was resumed for another stage along this way of sor- 
tows, now in the direction of Ghent. Near Oostacker, where 
the road runs through a great wood, several regiments of sol- 
diers were to be seen taking their night’s rest. All these brave 

fellows, wrapped in white coverings, that showed like 
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CHAPTER XI. 

N her first misery after that confidence of Leo’s Jemima had 
thought it well-nigh impossible to assume an ignorance 
of her father’s danger; she found it easier 
had expected it would be. Mr. Trevyck’s own apparent 
unconsciousness helped her not a little. The invalid made 
plans of all kinds for the time when he should be well again; 
and threw himself with a feverish interest into plans made by 
other people. There were hours when Jemima almost believed 
those few minutes of conversation on the Summerton road 

to have been nothing but a dreadful dream. 

The sick man had always been full of whims and fancies ; 
he took a fancy now to his daughter’s quiet, softly-moving 
attendant; and insisted upon Rosalie keeping the many vases 
and jars in those sunshiny rooms Opening on the terrace, 
always filled with fresh flowers. He liked to chat with her 
in her own soft, musical speech; liked her to take the place 
of Hicks now and then when he insisted upon that faithful 
Sservitor having a few hours in the fresh air. 

John Gorreston came down for a day or two presently, much 
to Mrs. Trevyck’s Satisfaction; she found life exceedingly 
dull just now in this country place. Not the faintest :dea 
that her husband’s illness was fatal was ever entertained by 
her; other people’s maladies were—in her opinion—always 
more than half imaginary. That attitude towards one’s 
suffering fellow-creatures is not without its advantages, 
entailing as it does no wear and tear of one’s sympathies. 

‘Flow do you think father looks 2”? asked Jemima, on the 
day after her cousin’s arrival. The two were riding through 
a tree-shaded lane, in the freshness of the summer morning, 
some miles from Trevyck. , 

There was a momentary hesitation on John’s part, then he 
said: Tede certainly looks seedy ; perhaps it is the heat.”’ 

Jemima looked at the speaker half-indignantly. 

“Don’t treat me as a baby, please, cousin John. You 
know it is not the heat. Has Leo told you?” 

John looked at the anxious young face, from which a good 
deal of the brightness had vanished, and said gently: | 

* Yes, Jemima. Leo has told me, and I—am sorry.” 

ne Don’t! Oh, Please don’t, cousin John!” cried the girl; 
if you say anything kind it will be more than I can bear !”” 
He made no teply, but she felt that the fullest compre- 
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“Worry me as often as you like, Jemima," returned John 
earnestly ; ‘* it is much better to talk a thing out, even to a 
» fellow so unable to help you as myself.’’ 
And they turned their horses’ heads towards home. 


Jemima’s thoughts were busy with great problems during 
those days; questions arising out of that teaching given to her 
by her father, and her brother’s tutor; a teaching in the verity 
whereof her faith was, all unconsciously to herself, shaken 
by that haunting terror sne read in her father’s eyes. Was 
he, too, afraid of that grim nothingness ? Was ihe 
‘‘ philosophical composure’? recommended to his children as 
the proper attitude wherewith to face that spectre with the 
dart, not available in his own case ? 

John Gorreston lengthened his stay. Peter Bretton had 
arrived and was domiciled at the Green Lodge, nearly a mile 
distant from the house, before John announced his departure 
for the morrow. 

Jemima had kept a little aloof from her cousin after that 
conversation of theirs; she bore herself bravely ; Mr. Trevyck 
had no suspicion of the sleepless nights, the ever-present 
anxiety that were his young daughter’s portion ; still less was 
he aware of the close scrutiny to which he was subjected. 
Jemima was searching for the assurance that her father found 
no terrors in the approach of .the inevitable annihilation that 
was the chief article in the creed he had taught her; and, so 
far, her search had not resulted in satisfaction. 

“Do you know what I am going to do with the secret 
chamber ?”’ asked John Gorreston, coming upon the girl in 
the rose-garden where she was watching Roaslie and the 

. gardener cutting the usual supply for the invalid’s rooms. 
‘I am going to make it into an oratory.” 

‘‘T like that idea,” said Jemima; ‘‘ it sounds romantic and 
poetical, though the room won’t be much use to anyone.”’ 

‘Oh, I shall put people in the Elizabeth Chamber who 
will appreciate it,’’ said John laughingly. ‘You will not 
know the place when next you see it. Sir Felix and Queen 
Elizabeth have been banished to the picture-gallery—their | 
proper place; and the secret staircase has been improved 
upon by having light and ventilation introduced.”’ 

“But if you have taken away Queen Elizabeth, you will 
have to change the name of the room,’’ objected Jemima. 

“Yes. I have ordered a picture to be painted of another 
and better queen, who was a saint : Saint Margaret of Scot- 
land. My mother’s name was Margaret; so the room will 
be a sort of memorial to her. What should you say to my 
turning the Elizabeth Chamber into a chapel, putting in 
stained glass windows and so on?”’ 

“T think it would be a good plan,’’ returned Jemima, as 
they strolled away together out of the garden into the shade 
of the trees. “ Every old place like Gorreston Hall ought 
to have a chapel; it seems the right sort of thing, you know; 


and there ought to be brown-robed monks to complete the 
picture.’’ 


yorreston musingly. 
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not to ask for a closer tie? Did that story about the compact 
entered into by our fathers long ago set you against me?” 

“A little, at first, but that was before I knew you, John. 
I have never thought about it since.” 

A figure appeared among the shadows of the trees; it was 
Peter Bretton. 

“Come along, Bretton,” said John; ‘‘I have been telling 
my cousin about our plan for the chapel. She quite 
approves.’’ 

‘“So,’’ said Jemima to herself, ‘‘ as usual, that Bretton 

man has had a finger in the pie.’’ 
_ ‘It will make a delightful chapel,’’ asserted Bretton join- 
ing them in their walk towards the house; ‘‘ when the. secret 
entrance is opened there will be an entrance from the grounds. 
I am painting Queen Margaret, Miss Trevyck.” 

““ What will she be like ?” 

Ms She will be in royal robes bordered with ermine.” 

I should like to give you something for the chapel, cousin 
John,” said Jemima, ‘‘ what would you like?” 

“Wait until the plan is less in the air, Jemima,’’ returned 
her cousin with a smile ; ‘‘ who knows what may happen before 
the chapel furniture is needed ? ” 


Jemima regarded herself in the glass with grave scrutiny 
that night. She continued a childish habit she had formed 
of talking occasionally to that reflection. 

‘One thing I can tell you, Jemima Trevyck,’’ she said, 
addressing that unresponsive shade, ‘‘ and that is, that there 


is ant probability of your ending your existence as an old 
maid ! 


CHAPTER XII. 


“This is really about the dullest summer that I can 
remember.” Mrs. Trevyck fanned herself languidly and 
looked out upon the smiling landscape below her boudoir 
windows with considerable distaste. |“ If a visitor comes, 
your father monopolises him, and keeps him talking in his 
rooms. If only he would make an effort and rouse himself— 
your father, of course, I mean, Jemima; why do you look at 
me in that irritatingly questioning way ?—he would be able 
to go about as other people do. Where should I be if I gave 
way ?” 

“I do not think father is well enough to rouse himself in, 
the way you mean, mother,” said Jemima soberly. 

‘’ What can you know about it, Jemima? Do not make such 
decided Statements. It is not becoming in a young girl.”’ 

Jemima sat in silence. She had brought her mother the 
morning’s letters; and Mrs. Trevyck was interspersing the 
reading thereof with a slow trickle of fault-finding. 

“What does your grandmama mean by this ?’’ she asked 
presently, looking. up from a_ sheet covered with Lady 
Gorreston's small, clear writing. ‘She says: Tell Jemima 
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I am sending the white velvet gown.’ What gown does she 
mean ?”’ 

‘“Grandmama wanted to have my picture painted in white 
velvet,’’ explained Jemima briefly. 

‘“ Most unsuitable, IJ should think, with a complexion tike 
yours. I do not wish to hurt your feelings, my dear—and 
much of it is your own fault—Rosalie tells me you refuse to 
use the creams and pastes I ordered for you.”’ 

‘“T hate plastering myself over with things, mother,’ 
a touch of impatience. ; ; 

“Do not speak so abruptly, Jemima. It is quite out of 
place to say you ‘hate’ such things. You may dislike them, 
of course.”’ 

She returned to the letter. 

‘Your dear grandmama is dreadfully managing! I do not 
wish to appear undutiful, but really—! She tells me that she 
has by this same post written to Mr. Bretton, to ask him 
if it is convenient for him to paint you while he is at Trevyck. 
I think she might have consulted my wishes on the subject 
first !”” 

‘“*T don’t want Mr. Bretton to paint me at all,’’ replied 
Jemima, flushing hotly. ‘‘I hate the idea of being painted !”’ 

Mrs. Trevyck took the opposite side at once. 

‘That is exceedingly ungrateful of you, Jemima. It is a 
very great compliment to you that your dear grandmama 
should wish to have your portrait ; though what you will lool 
like with your brown skin in white velvet—! Well, no doubt’’ 
—with an air of resignation to the inevitable—‘‘ Mr. Bretton 
will do his best.’’ 

Jemima did not trust herself to reply. She fell back upon 
her childhood’s plan, one recommended by her nurse, old 
Barbara, of repeating the verse concerning the fate of ‘‘ Three 
Blind Mice,’’ before speaking. Such repetition being, of 
course, done mentally. 

‘““No doubt Mr. Bretton will mention the matter to me,’’ 
went on Mrs. Trevyck; ‘‘ did your grandmama say whether 
she wished for a full-length or three-quarter picture ?”’ 

oe No.’ ’ 

Mrs. Trevyck proceeded with the letter. 

‘The Newtons have that young Mr. Varney staying with 
them,’’ she said presently. 

“Do you mean that man who is so immensely rich, 
mother? I saw something about him in the papers.” 

“Yes. His father made a colossal fortune out of—well, 
I do not know what, trade of some sort. I have seen the son; 
he is not very young, about thirty-five, I should think; and 
not at all—er—accustomed to society.’’ 

“It is kind of my uncle Newton to invite him.” 

“Well, of course his wealth—in proper hands—would do 
a great deal of good. Teresa is getting on; it would be a very 
good match for her.’’ 

“She may not like him," 


> with 
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‘« Oh, there is nothing particularly objectionable about him ; 
and of course Clare is provided for.’’ 

Jemima refrained from observations. 

She had to listen to extracts from the rest of the letter; and 
to comments upon other epistles before she could escape. On 
her way to her father’s rooms she met Leo, with a sheaf of 
newspapers in his hand. 

‘““T have been waiting for you,”’ he said, and she saw that 
his face was unusually grave. ‘‘I grabbed all the papers as 
I was afraid the pater might set Hicks reading to him before 
you came. Prepare to hear something very dreadful, 
Jemima. Poor old Grenton has shot himself !”’ 

‘“Leo!’? The girl recalled the image of the pleasant, 
scholarly man who had borne so patiently with her girlish 
ignorance in the old days when he was her brother’s tutor. 
She looked up at Leo with a face blanched with the horror 
of the news. ; 

‘“Why did he do it?’ she asked tremulously. 

‘It seems that the doctors had just told him that he was 
suffering from an incurable disease; something that would 
entail a good deal of suffering later on; so he just blew his 
brains out. He left no letter or anything; so they are trying 
to make out that it was an accident. We must keep the news 
from father; it would be too great a shock to him.”’ 

Jemima felt, as she went slowly away to her own room to 
try and compose herself before facing her father, that the 
whole universe seemed to be reeling around her. 

Then, when her first confused feelings of distress and 
horror grew into the ability to consider the matter with some- 
thing of composure, she began to try reasoning with herself. 
After all, if this life that to her was so pleasant a thing, had 
proved unendurable to George Grenton, why should he not 
end it? Yet, to go out into the darkness !—Jemima called 
herself a coward, while her whole being rose in revolt against 
an existence that with the passing of every succeeding minute 
brought her a step nearer to that final plunge into the pit of 
nothingness. 

A great pity for herself and all other sentient things rose 
within the girl. The sunshine seemed to have lost much of 
its brightness ! It was as though a veil of crape had been drawn 
between herself and the world. As she went presently down 
the corridor leading to her father’s room, she heard him laugh, 
and wondered how he could find amusement in anything 
while that stealthy horror drew daily nearer and nearer to him. 
. The door of the large, sunshiny study was open; Jemima 
paused on the threshold and took a survey of the scene. Mr. 
Trevyck was lying on a couch drawn before a window; beside 
him stood Peter Bretton. Jemima treated that young man to a 
closer scrutiny than usual; she noted the strong, but decidedly 
rugged features; the crop of golden-brown hair, kept as short 
as was possible in order to hide its tendency to curl; the proud 

carriage of the head, and the vigorous, athletic figure; and 
came to the conclusion that the ‘* Bretton man’? was by no 
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means ill-looking. The smile, too, with which he responded 
to some remark of Mr. Trevyck’s was as sunshiny as Leo’s. 
Mr. Bretton’s smiles had—in Jemima’s experience—been 
rather rare; she decided that he must have heard good news; 
his face, as he greeted her, had lost a certain settled gravity 
that had been its usual expression. 

“So Mr. Bretton is going to make a picture of you, eh, 
little Jemima?” said Mr. Trevyck, as she came into the room 
and greeted the two men. 

“Tf Miss Trevyck will permit.’ Bretton’s bow was as 
ceremonious as usual, but his tone was certainly less formal. 

““Certainly,’? Jemima replied sedately, ‘“as grandmama 
wishes to have a portrait of me, though I am a little sorry 
for you, Mr. Bretton. I fear I may not make a very good 
sitter.” 

‘* The sittings shall be made as short as possible. Shall we 
begin to-morrow? Mr. Trevyck is good enough to give me 
the room adjoining this fora studio. He thinks it will amuse 
him to see the work in progress.”’ 

There was an appeal in the blue eyes that met Jemima’s. 
She resented it a little. Was this stranger to suggest that 
she ought to humour her sick father’s whims? Evidently 
Leo had confided to him the state of her father’s health! She 
resented that also. Her manner was arctic as she replied : 

“ To-morrow will do very well. What time do you wish 
fixed for the sitting ?”’ 

“Mr. Bretton had better have a chat with your mother 
about it before deciding, Jemima. So, I hear you are to be 
garbed in white velvet! Quite a regal affair, eh ?”’ 
> «Don't make fun of me, father. It is just a fancy of the 
granny’s.”’ 

“Pm not ‘making fun,’ not in the least. The portrait will 
be an heirloom. Future generations will see what Jemima, 
daughter of Francis Trevyck, was like.”’ 

“And criticise her, though she will not care for the criti- 
cism,’’ laughed the girl. 

Then Leo came into the room, gay and irresponsible as 
ever. Jemima wondered at the young man’s self-control ; it 
helped her, however, in her efforts to appear her usual light- 
hearted self. 

Mrs. Trevyck, being approached with considerable diplo- 
macy by the artist, raised no objections; and even con- 
descended to show sufficient interest in the work to make a 
few extremely idiotic suggestions in the matter of pose and 
background. So on the morrow the sittings began; Mr. 
Trevyck losing much of his languor under the influence of 
the little pleasurable excitement. 

When her father was present, Jemima was her old gay self; 
but as his increasing weakness made his visits to the studio 
shorter and shorter, the artist saw an anxious look replace 
the mirth in the soft dark eyes; a look that held in it a touch 
of apprehension. i 

They said little to each other during those first few days. 
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The artist was absorbed in his work ; Jemima in her sorrowful 
musings. Rosalie, sitting with her lacework in a distant 
window, wondered at the gravity of English young ladies. 
She was far more interested in the progress of the picture 
than was her young mistress. 


e : f 
Do you never wear jewels, Miss Trevyck ?” asked Bretton 
one day. 


wey. seldom; but, if you think the picture needs some- 
thing of the kind, I can put on some ornaments. What would 
you like me to wear ?’’ 


“I do not care for the conventional necklace or bracelet. I 
should like something more distinctive—some family jewel,” 
replied the artist musingly, looking at his work with a little 
dissatisfaction. 

I will look over what I have,’’ said Jemima, descending 
from the model’s throne, as she saw Bretton lay aside his 
brushes. 

a don’t want girlish trinkets; it should be something 
unique,’’ he said abruptly, his thoughts on the picture 
oblivious of the sitter. ; 

I will try to find something that you will think suitable,” 


said Miss lrevyck, with a meekness that under the circum- 
stances was surprising. 


Summerton was a fairly busy little town, of the usual kind 
to be still found in remote spots of England. It held a market 
twice a week, being very much alive indeed on those two days 
and rested drowsily from its exertions during the remaining 
four working days. On Sundays the whole population—with 
a few exceptions considered extremely disreputable by their 
more orthodox fellows—went to church or chapel once, ‘at any 
rate. The non-observance of any form of religious worship 
by the owners of Trevyck had almost ceased to form matter 
for discussion to the Summérton inhabitants; though they 
looked curiously at Jemima, as at some strange specimen of 
humanity when she drove her ponies into the little town. 

Lhe girl’s thoughts were not of a cheerful kind on the day 
after that request had been made by Peter Bretton. For the 
first time Mr. Trevyck had announced that he felt:“‘ too tired ”’ 
to rise, and expressed his intention to remain in bed “‘for a 
day or two.” His daughter saw Rosalie pause in her minis- 
trations among the flower vases, as she heard those words 
and glance with an expression of sorrow in her dark liquid 
eyes at the sick man. 

‘“ Do you think my father looks worse, Rosalie ?”’ she asked 
when presently she drove with the girl beside her along the 
pleasant shady road leading to the town. Rosalie hesitated 
for a second. 

‘The signore is very ill, signorina,’’ she said at last: then 
glancing a little timidiy at her young mistress, ‘‘ should not 
the priest see the signore? It is all strange in this country, 


so strange! The doctor--yes; but the priest, never!” 
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‘“ My father does not like priests,’’ replied Jemima shortly, 
with some displeasure in the tone. 

Rosalie felt the displeasure; but she had been waiting for 
this opportunity, and had no intention of letting it pass. 
She looked up deprecatingly into the beautiful stormy face of 
her mistress, and said softly : 

‘* But—when one is dying Ne 

Jemima turned upon her angrily. 

‘* Be silent !’’ she said harshly; ‘‘ you do not understand ! 
You do not know what you are saying.”’ 

‘* Pardon, signorina !”? murmured the girl tremulously, and 
Jemima drove on in silence. 

She was exceedingly angry with herself for that display of 
irritation ; exceedingly angry with Rosalie for having caused 
it. But Jemima’s fits of anger were never of long duration ; 
she had recovered herself before they reached Summerton, 
and was additionally gracious to her handmaid to atone for her 
harshness. 

And Rosalie, who had been saying her beads fervently 
during the interval, understood the pain that had inspired 
the angry speech. 

It was one of Summerton’s market-days, and Jemima had 
a host of commissions to execute for Mrs. Trevyck. When 
the last item had been crossed from her list, the girl decided 
to send the pony-carriage home with the groom, and to walk 
back. The streets were crowded with country-folk who had 
driven in for the market. To escape them, Jemima turned 
down a side street. At the end stood a bare little building 
with the word ‘‘ SCHOOL”? over the doorway. Beside it, 
lying back a little from the road behind an iron railing was 
another equally plain building, but with a stone cross over 
the door, which stood open, as did also a gate in the iron 
railing. As they approached Jemima saw one or two persons 
go in, and glancing at her attendant saw the girl’s eyes fixed 

longingly upon the place. 

‘“Ts that a Catholic chapel, Rosalie ?’’ she asked. 

** Yes, signorina.”’ 

*“ Would you like to go in ?’’ inquired Miss Trevyck, with 
that additional graciousness much in evidence. ‘‘ You 
would? Very well. I will sit down near the door and when 
you have seen all you want, you can come to me.” 

As the two girls went in, the organ pealed out; a little 
procession came from the sacristy, and the Benediction service 
began. The chapel was so small that no one was very far 
from the altar. Jemima, from her seat close beside the door, 
saw Rosalie pass to the row of chairs at the other end of the 
building, and sink upon her knees. She wondered a little 
about what it must feel like to believe ‘‘all this,’’ as the 
Sacred Host appeared above the altar, and the glad 
““Q Salutaris ’’ began. 

The organ was in a little gallery over Jemima’s head. 
When the service was over, she waited for Rosalie to. rejoin 
her, and as they came out, the organist came down the gallery 
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stairs and faced them; and, to her extreme surprise, Jemima 
recognised Peter Bretton. 

His greeting had an element of cordiality in it that was new 
to Jemima’s experience, when they shook hands outside the 
chapel. 

‘I did not know that organ-playing was included in your 
list of accomplishments, Mr. Bretton,’’ said Jemima, feeling 
a little embarrassed, without being quite able to account for 
so doing. 

“The priest allows me that privilege sometimes,’’ replied 
Bretton with a smile. ‘‘ Are you driving? No? Then may | 
walk home with you ?”’ 

And they turned in the direction of Trevyck, Rosalie 
following. 

The shadows were lengthening; the warm, soft wind was 
laden with the perfume of a thousand blossoms. It was 
pleasant under the old trees that lined the road when once the 
noisy little town was left behind. 

“IT wonder,”’ said Jemima musingly, ‘‘ why music always 
has a tranquillizing effect on one’s nerves. Mine had been 
all on edge before I went into that little chapel; now they 
are quite right again.’’ 

“There may have been other influences ‘at work,’ 
suggested her companion quietly. 

“You mean the devotional atmosphere of the place? Yes, 
I suppose those things do affect one, though I do not under- 
stand why they should. I only went in, of course, just to 
please my maid. She is a Catholic.’’ 

“Yes. I often see her there. I, too, am a Catholic,” 
said Bretton. 

‘** Was General Bretton a Catholic ?”’ 

““No. My father was a Protestant; but my mother—an 
[rishwoman, Miss Trevyck—was a devout Catholic, and 
Stipulated that I should be brought up in her faith.” 

‘So that is the reason for those Irish-blue eyes,’’ was Miss 
Trevyck’s mental comment on this confidence. 

‘“ T have been looking through my jewellery—I have very 
little, and that little is painfully modern and commonplace,” 
said Jemima presently; ‘‘there is nothing that you would 
like me to wear for my picture, I think, but ’’—with a momen- 
tary hesitation—‘‘ TI should like—that is—do not you think 
{ might wear that crucifix that my cousin Gorreston gave me ? 
Is it too large?” ; 

‘‘ No, it is not too large.”’ 

There was something in the tone of the reply that made 
Jemima look up at the speaker. Their eyes met; the girl’s 
full of a question; the man’s holding an answer that dis- 
pleased her. She flushed a little, and looked straight before 
her along the road, her head very erect. 

“You do not think me good enough to wear it, I suppose ?”’ 
with a not very successful attempt at a little laugh. 

Her companion made no answer. ‘ 

“Ts that the reason, Mr. Bretton ?”’ 

“Why should you ask such a question ?” 
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‘Because cousin John (sorreston did not think himself 
good enough to touch it; though he gave it to me. : 
Bretton was silent. Jemima made a little movement of 
impatience. 2 poanel 

“Tecan see that you do not wish me to wear the crucifix, 
she said; ‘‘ and I should like to know why.” 

‘I am not sufficiently presumptuous, Miss Prevyck, to 
think that a wish of mine should have any weight with you. 

Jemima felt a strong desire to shake the speaker, absurd 
though such a desire might be. ‘‘ I do not wish to do any- 
thing that would jar with your arrangement of the painting, 
Mr. Bretton,’ she remarked stiffly; then, suddenly becoming 
her natural, impulsive self, turned upon him as she would 
have done with Leo, and exclaimed: _ ak 

‘Why cannot you answer my question, Mr. Bretton ? 

He met her look with frank kindliness. ‘ 

‘* | will answer it; and you will forgive me if my plainness 
wounds you. That crucifix is a sacred relic; it has been held 
by hands consecrated to God’s service. No doubt the hands 
of that noble woman who died a martyr’s death in Newgate 
dungeons have touched it.”’ 

He paused, but Jemima remained silent. ' 

“The cross bears the figure of Him, Who, according to the 
Faith that I possess, died upon a Cross; God, dying for man. 
These five gems set in it represent the Five Wounds inflicted 
on His Sacred Body. Ask yourself, Miss Trevyck, whether, 
this being my belief, I should wish to see such an emblem 
worn by one who denies, not only the Sacrifice of the Son of 
God made for her sake and for mine, but the very existence 
of God Himself.’’ 

Somehow Jemima felt herself humiliated into the very dust. 
She made no reply. They walked along side by side with- 
out speaking until they reached Trevyck gates. Then as she 
turned to enter the avenue, Bretton said gently : 

‘* Have I offended you ?”’ : 

‘“No.’? The answer came with difficulty; Jemima’s lips 
quivered as she spoke. ‘‘I am not offended, Mr. Bretton. 


Good-bye.” 


(To be continued.) 


bo 
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Saste in Reading. 


ITH those who have studied the subject, it has come 

to be regarded as an axiom that if the reading taste 
is not acquired on the sunny side of thirty it will not be ac- 
quired ever afterwards. In nearly all games and in very 
many pursuits early training is essential to complete efficiency, 
and so it is quite understandable that one can reach an epoch 
beyond which the cultivation of the taste for what is good 
in literature is out of the question. Our early likings are 
usually our permanent likings—one brought up from child- 
hood to a life on the sea finds when manhood is attained that 
the land life is rather a queer institution. 


To insist that the taste for good reading should be early 
cultivated savours of triteness, seems indeed quite unnecessary, 
But our theory and our practice are so often at variance. 
Most of us know that parents and instructors alike often seem 
to think that the question of juvenile reading-matter is some- 
how a trifling one—one that can safely be left to take care of 
itself. And it so often does! These same peuple would not 
dream of allowing their tender charges to select for them- 
selves at random in an orchard or a sweetshop—they know 
what the consequences would most likely be—and yet when 
it comes to a question of books the youngsters are somehow 
supposed to be able to select just what is good for them. Of 
course we know that many of the world’s geniuses have been 
let loose in the family library and therein have browsed amid 
the fields of classical lore to the great ultimate advantage of 
their incipient talents, but the percentage of geniuses amongst 
the rising generation is hardly large enough to warrant making 
the exceptions the rule for their benefit. The knowledge that 
the reading of matter of the ‘ dreadful” type occasionally 
starts youths on a career of crime does not frighten one into 
the belief that every boy is injured by the perusal of such stuff, 
but it does drive home the fact that it is safe to declare the 
time spent on such reading as worse than wasted. 

I know of several schools where, at the annual distribution, 
of prizes for good attendance and attention, the volumes given 
are of the variety which is cheap in every sense—books sup- 
plied by firms that specialise in the gaudy. They are usually 
stories with impossibly wicked and cunning villains, with 
heroines of unearthly beauty and grace who suffer from tire- 
somely torturing persecutions and misunderstandings, and 
with heroes whose antics savour more of daftnéss than of 
courage. Where a homely allegory would have been of some 
benefit and education, we see crime triumphant till the final 
page, and its overthrow often effected at the last moment by 
methods that are not always highly moral. Sometimes for 
the same cost, and rarely for much more, it would have been 

“asily possible to have replaced much of this trash by whole- 
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some reading-matter, with certainly no immediate loss to the 
recipients and probably with much future benefit—for the 
early seedling always produces the sturdiest plant. There 
is little excuse nowadays for neglect in supplying youth with 
healthy Catholic literature, though there are very many to 
whom Catholic printers and publishers would wish to owe 
more thanks for support than they do at present. 

As the palate to which beer is as nectar cannot appreciate 
the subtleties of chartreuse, neither can one relish the effu- 
sions of the horde of “ live’ novelties alternately with the 
thought-producing works of a writer whose appeal is through 
a vein of artistry. And good taste in reading once lost is 
finally lost, for of substitutes there are none. You may go 
from Ruskin to the ‘‘ Smart Summer Annual” of the Half 
Million Press, but you will hardly reverse the order. 

In a recent number of an American magazine, the assistant 
Professor of English at Yale University, in a well-reasoned 
article on current literature in the States, says : 

“This hunger and thirst for the printed page has resulted 
in a flood of writing that is not too' good Tea 
not too serious, lest the unintelligent reader be confused, lest the 
intelligent reader have to waste his time in thinking. A year of 
such indiscriminate perusing and a man of good natural 
taste will swallow anything rather than be left without some. 
thing to read.’ On a minor scale that is true of this country, 
for though we have not that voracious taste for the snippet 
press, we have the habit of reading just to pass the time. The 
American writer’s suggestions for improvement may be noted, 
and they are, that not only must the authors be educated so 
that they may not write anything that is not worth reading 
as well as writing, but readers need to be taught so that they 
will peruse nothing which is not worthy of having a reader 
as well as an author. In many cases bibliophobia is prefer- 
able to a species of semi-respect for the magic glamour of 
the printed page. Your hasty sportsman’ may usually come 
home with the fuller bag, but all of us prefer to accompany 
the man who is known to take careful aim before he fires— 
and the latter is safer so far as he himself, as well as others, 
is concerned ! 

Mr. Birrell’s advice that one should “ never let a day pass 
Without reading a really good bit of English’’ would pro- 
duce excellent results if followed, for here as elsewhere it is 
constant application which ensures solidity of achievement. 
As for the spirit of our reading, let us not forget the Baconian 
counsel : “‘ Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe 
and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to 
weigh and consider.’? And it may be well to note the same 
philosopher’s remarks on the effects of the different types of 
books : ‘‘ Histories make men wise; poets witty; the mathe. 
matics subtle; natural philosophy deep; moral philosophy 
grave; logic and rhetoric able to contend.” Butto read with 
the object of constituting oneself a sort of turnstile of infor. 
tion seems about the least worthy motive of all, 
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It is surprising what an array of mirrors of all sorts of dis- 
torting patterns and at all manner of angles are to be found 
ranged in front of many authors. The mirrors to which I 
refer take the form of works commenting on and explaining 
what a certain writer did and did not mean when he wrote 
such and such a work. So many people find it too trouble- 
some to read an author for themselves that scores of writers 
have achieved fame merely on account of what they have 
written regarding the work of some-brother of the pen. Mr. 
B. writes a treatise dealing with the productions of Mr. A., 
and Mr. C. next comes along with another volume in praise 
of the masterly manner in which Mr. B. has handled his 
delicate subject—adding of course some information not sup- 
plied by the original critic, and inserting here and there a 
few sly corrections and comments. Hazlitt has something to 
Say on this species of literary ware: ‘‘ If we wish to know the 
force of human genius we should read Shakespeare. If we 
wish to see the insignificance of human learning we may 
study his commentators.” 

Recently I read an interview with a-well-known scientist in 
which, however, the journalistic interviewer accounted for 
fully two-thirds of the conversation. The great man being 
‘interviewed’? was thrown more or less into a secondary posi- 
tion, and his talk seemingly given merely to show whether 
he agreed or not with the theories and views of the journalist. 
In the same way many books which purport to deal with a 
certain author are in reality an exposition of their own parti- 
cular writer’s opinions on the themes dealt with—the original 
volume being drawn from now and again the better to show 
off the commentator’s knowledge or wisdom. If the work 
of an author is worth knowing, it is worth knowing at first- 
hand, and in any case your literary middleman has generally 
laboured with one particular object in view, with the pur- 
pose, as a rule, of displaying some trait or tendency pos- 
sessed by his ‘‘ subject.’’ The reading of some one else’s 
opinions of a writer does not often, somehow, tend to induce 
one to read the original, and occasionally helps to foster the 
taste for scrappiness. Drink first from the fountain source, 
and afterwards listen to what others have to say as to how 
the draught tasted in their mouths. This refers to authors 
of established repute of course, for some writers have left a 
legacy of weeds rankling among their corn, and in their case 
the pruning knife of the capable editor makes safe a field 
hitherto dangerous to all but the most expert and wary. 

With the few the taste for what is good in literature is 
innate, but most of us have to prepare the way for its coming 
and remain perpetually on the alert to retain the mental soil 
in a state fit for its retention. Taste so largely depends for 
the continuance of its existence on the nature of that on which 
it is nurtured that with the mind as with the body coarse food 
ultimately propagates coarse and non-selective appetites. No 
more than an author can write with a shadow of conviction 
of that of which he is ignorant can a reader assimilate or 
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even enjoy that which jars against the receptive capacity of 
his mental storehouse. A novelist whose appeal is to the in- 
stincts rather than to the finer nature of his readers could 
not have written Lucas Malet’s ‘‘ The Far Horizon,’’ any 
more than a Catholic could have penned Hazlitt’s essay on 
“The Fear of Death.” 

The display of a knowledge of the contents of the latest 
novel by the latest author (gained perhaps from the review 
column of some journal) may temporarily impress the shal- 
lower among your friends, as the memorising of some extracts 
from a ‘‘ Quotations from the Poets ’’? volume may occasionally 
get you dubbed by one of your acquaintances as familiar with 
those who have stood on the summit of Parnassus. A most 
tiresome species of person is the one who asks, isn’t this little 
thing from Wordsworth very pretty, and after the quotation 
if you happen to remember something else—something that 
wasn’t given in that book of quotations most likely—from the 
same poet, you are lightly brushed aside and your opinion 
as to whether this other little bit from Shelley wasn’t also quite 
good in its way. It is only a conscientious feeling that your 
reading has not been in vain, has not actually been so much 
time frittered away, that can satisfy your intuitive knowledge 
that reading is a serious business and not to be lightly 
classed among amusements. Why trash should be thought 
good enough even to “‘ pass the time’’ seems strange, for 
amongst the egregious army of novelists there are enough 
stimulating and passably instructive ones to satisfy the ordi- 
nary mortal. Reading for reading’s sake will never do. We 
long for change, though when we get it we find it is only 
the titles that are different in reality, and—possibly—the colour 
of the heroine’s eyes. . 

Speaking of a certain writer, Johnson once exclaimed : 
“Why, sir, there is in him what was imagination, but it is 
no more imagination in him than sound is sound in the echo. 
We hear time and again that everything worth saying and 
writing has been expressed over and over many times, and 
that for centuries our authors have been but decking up the 
old thoughts in the newer raiment. Let the publisher’s bills 
say what they may, there is no book so good being turned 
out that there is not another in existence which it would be a 
greater loss to have missed. Did we but seek always for the 
worthy volume we could better appreciate the enthusiasm of 
Channing : 

“God be thanked for books. They are the voices of the 
distant and the dead, and make us heirs of the spiritual life of 
past ages. Books are the true levellers. They give to all who 
will faithfully use them the society, the spiritual presence, of 
the best and greatest of our race.’’ 

Were we familiar with the ‘* best and greatest ’’ we should 
hardly be so anxious for familiarity with the second best or 
the less great. And we should cut the impostors dead! 
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A Literary Circle pop Voung 'Rekders of 
** Sfie Cross.” 


Conducted by FRANCcIs. 


RULES OF THE GUILD, 


I. The Guild of Blessed Gabriel ts a literary circle open to boys and girls 
under 18 years of age. 


IT. The members will be expected to spread devotion to Blessed Gabriel of 


Our Lady of Sorrows, by practising the virtues of purity, charity and truth ; 
and by living lives worthy of him who is to be their model and guide. 
ITI. They will at all times observe the conditions under which the competitions 
will be held, ; 
IV. They will endeavour to bring as many new members as they can into 
the Gwild of Blessed Gabriel. 


_—_—__ 


HIE summer slips away very quickly, be it wet or fine, 

and here we are once more stepping over the threshold 

of October to knock at the inner door that leads to winter, 

with its frost and wind and snow and rain, its short days and 

long nights. We may look back with yearning eyes to the 

sunshine and the bowers, the happy days at the seaside, and 

the calm, sweet hours of summer twilight, but we cannot 

stop the onward march of the months, and winter will come 
whether we welcome it or not. 


There is something about Octoher that endears it to every 
Catholic heart, though its voice may be 

Rosary Month. sometimes rude and its breath cold and 
biting. It is the month of the Rosary, and 

for the sake of the Rosary’s Queen we welcome it gladly and 
lovingly, for it is filled from the first day to the last with 
sweet and golden memories. We of the Guild of Blessed 
Gabriel should give it a particularly cordial welcome, for our 
dear Patron loved Mary with a great love, and the coming 
of Rosary month was to him a joy beyond all telling. Let 
us ask her then, through him, during this month, for help 
and guidance and protect ion, now and throughout our future 
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lives. If we ask in the right spirit—the spirit that animated 
Blessed Gabriel—we May rest assured that our prayers will 
be heard. 


A goodly pile of letters have found their way into 
my post-bag this month, some from old 
My Post Bag. members, some from new recruits, but 
all breathing the kindliness and com- 
radeship that are so characteristic of our Guild, and that 
fill my heart with gladness and delight from month to month. 
Mollie Joyce, in writing of the joy which came to her when 
she saw her prize letter in last month’s Guild, pays the foi- 
lowing generous tribute to. the winner of the first prize :—‘‘ I 
hope Lilian Nally will not be offended if, taking the privilege 
of an old member of the Guild, I congratulate her on her 
brilliant composition in the September Guild, and on the 
pleasant letters she sends you every month. Indeed, I think 
I may say that she is almost the foremost writer in the Guild.” 
And Lilian Nally herself sends me a long and welcome 
“communique ” from her holiday home in the West, accom- 
panied by a Sweet-scented spray of white heather, a postcard 
view of the interior of Knock Chapel (where on the anni- 
versary of Our Lady’s apparition there she prayed for me 
and all the members of the Guild), and the name of a new 
recruit, Shiela O’ Donnell, of Kiltimagh, aged 6 years, who 
is heartily welcome. I wish I could give Lilian’s delightful 
letter in full. Here is how she deplores the cutting down of 
a noble old wood—surely an act of vandalism!:—‘ As I 
looked down at the ferns, the moss and the sorrel, many 
thoughts arose in my mind. What will they do for the 
shelter of the cool green leaves, for the company of the birds 
and the squirrels? No Songster to sing them a crooning 
song, nothing but the scorching sun in summer to burn 
their hearts the whole day long and caress them with his 
cruel kisses! Their companions and protectors will be gone, 
Where on a dew-wet swinging bough brown throstles trilled above, 


And the blackbird carolled after in a silver rain of laughter, 
And the little linnet piped its song that knows no theme but love 


Well may Lilian lament the cutting away of our beautiful 
Irish woods. Long ago Ireland was the most thickly wooded 
of the countries of Europe: to-day she is the barest of them 
all. Mollie Joyce pays a tribute to Lilian Nally, and in 
return for it Proinsias Mac Thighearnain writes thus of 
Mollie’s own composition :—‘‘ The letter that won second 
prize in last month’s Guild was very interesting. If ever I 
set foot in Cork I surely can’t miss seeing the house with the 
green hall door standing beside the singing river Lee.”’ 
Mollie ought to paint the door another colour before next 
summer, or she’il have no end of visitors. Charlotte J. Byrne 
sends the names of three new members, but she will need to 
let me have their addresses and age before they can be en- 
rolled. She says she often takes down back numbers of 
THE Cross from her book-shelf and finds great pleasure im 
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reading them over again. Four new members have come 
into the Guild this month from St. Matthew’s Convent 
School Ballymacarrett, Belfast. They are Mary Lelia 
Maguire, Kathleen McGrath, Isabella Reilly, and Lizzie 
Gabriel Horgan, and I need hardly say they are welcome. 
I am sure they will bring in many other members. Here is 


ing became worse. I tried many things, and in the end 
sought the aid of Blessed Gabriel. | wore his relic continu- 
ally, but the pain only increased. After many months of 
suffering and intercession the swelling burst on the day aftei 
the Feast of Blessed Gabriel. I cannot express the great joy 
I felt when I found my throat completely cured. My prayers 
and Holy Communions were then offered in thanksgiving, 
which before had been offered in intercession.’’ Mary is a 
new member, and I have great pleasure in welcoming her 
into the Guild. My dear young friend, Maureen O’Brien, 
has not forgotten me this month. : Her card and message 
are very welcome. Three new members have just arrived 
from Castlepollard, Co. Westmeath, They are Maisie Burke, 
Maura Kennedy and Mary Josephine Cullen, and I extend 
to them the heartiest of hearty welcomes. John Joseph 
Kennedy writes to say that he is working hard trying to get 
recruits, and that he means to have a Promoter’s Badge or 
know the reason why. More power tohim! Eva O’Sullivan 
and Mary Kate Heavey return thanks for prize volumes 
received. They are delighted with the books sent to them. 
Tillie Maguire was just a little bit late for last month’s com- 
petition. I am sure she will endeavour to have her letters 
for the Guild ready in time every month in future. Welcome 
messages have come to me this month also from Sara M. 
Garner, Mollie Ryan, May Allen, Maggie Caulfield, and 
Peggy Nolan. I am grateful to them, one and all. 


All newcomers will please write a personal note to FRANCIS, 
apart from their competition papers, asking 


Important. to be admitted to membership of the Guild. 


A pretty badge, bearing the portrait of Blessed Gabriel, 
is awarded to the member who brings five 
Our Badge. new recruits into the Guild. 


I was well pleased with the stories and legends of the 

Rosary sent in by the members over 12, and 

The Victors. read them with interest and pleasure. The 

prize goes to Maggie Smyth, St. Joseph’s 

Convent School, Cavan. I must say a special word in praise 

of the papers written by Mollie Joyce, Proinsias Mac Thigh- 

earnain, Charlotte J]. Byrne, Josephine Cassells, Willie 
Burke, and Michael Kenny. 
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Most excellent taste was shown by the little people in the 
Pictorial postcards they selected for the 
sending of their messages tome. The prize 
goes to Maura Kennedy, Castlepollard, Co. 
Westmeath, for a very nice postcard view of 
the old Abbey of Fore. Lovely cards and cheery messages 
were sent by Maureen O’Brien, John Joseph Kennedy, 
Maisie Burke, Mary Kate Heavey, May Allen, Mary 
Josephine Cullen, Peggy Nolan, Maggie Caulfield, and Mollie 


Ryan. 
OUR NEXT COMPETITION. 


I. For Members over 12 and under 18 years of age. 
A handsome book prize is offered for the best essay on 
‘‘ The Cry of the Suffering Souls.” 


II. For Members under 12 years of age. 


A handsome book Prize is offered for the best letter on 
“The Coming of Winter.’’ 


All competition Papers must be certified by some respon- 
sible person as being the unaided work of the competitors. 
They must have attached to them the coupon which will be 
found in this issue (one coupon will be sufficient for all the 
members of a family), and must be written on one side only 
of the paper. They must be sent to the Office of THE Cross 
not later than October 14th. All letters to be addressed :— 


FRANCIS, c/o THE Cross, St. Paul’s Retreat, Mount Argus, 
Dublin. 


Members 
Under 12. 


PRIZE PAPER, 
THE ROSARY, 


About one thousand eight hundred and thirty years ago a poor, meanly- 
clad fisherman from Galilee entered the great, wealthy, magnificent city of 
Rome. As he passed along unnoticed he beheld the splendid palaces, gardens 
and temples dedicated to innumerable false gods, pleasure houses and theatres, 
statues and monuments raised to the memory of the basest tyrants. He passed 
all classes, ranks and conditions of men. Everywhere he went he saw the 
people wished for nothing but pleasures, luxuries and the vilest of crimes. 
This poor wanderer was St. Peter. Into this foul place he was come to work 
his mission, to infuse new life and light, to lay the foundation of a new Rome 
which would spread abroad the truth of the Catholic religion and preach 
Christ Crucified to the furthermost ends of the earth, For twenty-five 
years he constantly prayed, and preached the doctrine of Jesus Christ, and 
soon succeeded in establishing in Rome a congregation of Christians whose 
flame of faith quickly spread over the whole world. It was through the 
Popes and their successors, the bishops and priests, that the light of the 
Catholic religion was at the end of the third century spread over the 
then known world. When the world became Christian and Catholics grew 
rich and forgot the poverty of Christ, heresy and ignorance and_ their 
consequences—impiety and infidelity—followed. In the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the Albigenses, a set of heretics in the south of France, not content 
with their denying the most simple articles of faith, travelled the other 
provinces in great troops, ravaged the countries, massacred the priests, flaying 
some alive and scourging others to death. They broke into churches, smashed 
up the sacred vessels and altar ornaments. God, beholding those evils, sent 
St. Dominic to convert these people. For ten years he laboured with all 
courage to change them, but with little avail. It was in the forest of 
Bouconne, as St, Dominic, praying with unusual fervour, asked the Blessed 
Virgin to intercede with her Divine Son, that she appeared to him. Holding 
i Rosary in her hands she came to him in dazzling brightness and addressed 
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him, saying, ‘‘ Be of good courage, Dominic; the fruits of your labours will 
be abundant. She explained to him how his work was to be pursued 
and continued by means of the Rosary. She asked him to Preach it as a 
Practice of piety most dear to herself and her Son, as a very powerful means 
of dissipating heresy, spreading virtue and obtaining her protection, Greatly 
encouraged by this mission, St, Dominic immediately repaired to the Cathedral 
of Toulouse, where, on his entering, the bells of the city began to ring of 
their own accord. The people became greatly alarmed and hastened to the 
church, which was soon filled with heretics as well as Catholics. St. Dominic 
ascended the pulpit, related what had befallen him, and the commission he 
had received from the Mother of God. He began to recite the Rosary, and had 


them, and they were then and there converted. This was the first of the 
numberless blessings which were received through the intercession of Our 
Blessed Lady of the Rosary. 

MAGGIE SMYTH. 


“ IRISH FUN,” 


A new humorous penny monthly under the above title has just made its 
appearance, and judging by the hearty reception it has received, it has 
come to stay. It is unique in every way. The artistic and laughter- 
provoking cover design and the title headings are out of the ordinary run 
of such things, and reflect great credit on the ‘‘ Irish Fun ” artist. From 
the first page to the last the paper is packed with clean, wholesome Irish 
humour. Humorous stories, articles, sketches, verses, notes, songs (with 
” every month, and 


“Irish Fun ’? deserves to be bought and read and sent to friends abroad. 
The yearly subscription is 1/6 (free by post). The office is at 17 Merchant's 
Quay, Dublin. 
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B. G. (Donegal).—‘‘ I. promised to have it published if, through the interces- 
sion of Gemma, I passed an examination. Thanks to her, I passed with great 
success, ”” 

_ Patabby sends postal order for two-and-sixpence towards the expenses of the 
Beatification of Gemma Galgani in thanksgiving for favour received. 

M. M. C. (Glasgow),—‘« Please publish three great favours I have received 
through prayers to the Sacred Heart, Our Lady, and Gemma Galgani. I 
promised if I received them I would publish in Tar Cross. Enclosed two 
shillings is sent towards expenses of the Beatification of Gemma.’’ 

S. C., “a little servant girl who needs Gemma’s continual blessing, pro- 
tection and guidance,” sends a postal order for five shillings towards the 
expenses of Gemma’s Beatification. 

Lover of Sacred Heart and Little Flower sends one shilling towards the 
expenses of the Causes of Blessed Gabriel and the Little Flower. 

L. D. (Dublin), per Manager ‘“ The Irish Catholic,” sends three shillings 
and tenpence towards expenses of the Causes of Blessed Gabriel and Gemma 
Galgani. 

B. W. W. (London) sends three shillings towards expenses of Beatification 
of Blessed Gabriel in thanksgiving for favours received. 

The above donations, for which we are sincerely grateful, will be duly 
forwarded to the Postulator at Rome. 

Contributions towards the expenses of the Causes of Blessed Gabriel and 
Gemma Galgani and favours received through their intercession will be gladly 
acknowledged in these pages. 


and promoters participate in the benefit of four hundred and thirty-four Masses, 
specially offered every year for benefactors by the Fathers of this province, as 
well as im the prayers, penances and good works performed daily by all the 
members of the Congregation of the Passion, 


